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VOL. I.) 
SELECT TALESs 
THE EAGLE PLUME. 
A TALF OF GREETE. 

. It was in the year 18—,that I set out to join 
the cause of liberty in Greece, and aid, by my 
feeble efforts, her noble struggle for independ- 
ence. I was young, ardent and enthusiastic.— 
My fortune was large, my relations few and 
distant ; if I fell there would be none to regret 
me, and if ] lived it would notbe in vain ; but 
I might look baek in my old age with pleasure, 
on the remembrance that I, too, had been “a 
Grecian.” . 

I lingered on my progress to the principal 
scene of action, and was induced to visit, for a 














short period, the beautiful island of Scio. De- 
scription would, indeed fail, to depict its love- | 
liness, yet my heart is too full of its memories | 
ko remain quite silent. If the wild and lofty 
rocks seemed Freedom’s throne, at their feet 
reposed a land, alas! so fair, a5 to tempt the 
juxurious inhabitant to repose in languid indo- 
lenee, and the bold invader to appropriate its 
treasures. 
_ Whilst they pressed the rich juice from the 
juscious grape, or trod nature’s carpet in the 
graceful dances of their country, their soft 
skies forming a canopy kings might envy,while 
they gazed on the dark eyesof their noble mai- 
dens, and read love there in his own mirror; 
the modern Greek might almost be forgiven, if 
in this degenerate age, they forgot they were 
slaves, since in ruder climes even liberty her- 
self cannot offer such seducing engagements. 
And the blue sea, that sea, whose waves as 
they sank and died softly on,the golden sands, 
seemed to prate of glories gon® by ; perhaps 
the very blaze of past splendor, which spread 
from shore to shore like their gorgeous setting 
sun, blinded their senses to the dark night that 
was following. They reposedon the shield of 
their dead heroes, and forgot to start up and 
use it in that defence for which alone it was 
worthy. : - 
_ Perhaps Iam pleading my own cause whilst 
offering these excuses for thé Greeks : certain 
it is, lingered longer than I ought in this en- 
chanting island of Scio; and yet my whole 
thoughts, soul and words, were directed to the 
cause of freedom. But, gentle reader, these 
thoughts and words were often addressed to a 
lovely being who walked beside me, treading 
her native mountains with the step of one of 
those nymphs of fable so appropriate to the 
seene. And if may zeal for liberty have proved 
& pure and enduring lig sacred fire, in- 
atead of the metéor thatleads, thousands astray, 
4v that being under heaven, I oweit. She was 
ihe grand-daughter of one of the most illustri- 
ous men of the island, and though his head 
was silyvered with the frost of ninety years, his 
heart was as warm for his country as any of 
her youngest and bravest sons, The father of 
the beauteous Janthe had been a victim to Tur- 
kish tyranny ; and the story appeared one of 
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and fame of his wife, he had, alas! perished. 
The whole family lived since,in the deepest re- 
tirement; the venerable Mantholoni seeking 
to shelter the two last scions of his noble rate, 
Ianthe, and a young brother of about five years 
old, from the storms of fate in their quiet home. 
But a tempest was now about to burst, from 
which they fondly anticipated theit long dar- 
kened atmosphere would clear, and the sun 
of hope irradiate once more its horizon. The 
old mah was ready to spend his little remnant 
of life, his lessened fortune, and hisextensive, 
though secret influence, to aid the last indig- 
nant rising of outraged Greece. 

But the sweet Ianthe was the truest patriot! 
It was norevenge of her martyred parents (for 
her mother too was gone to peace) it was no 
youthful enthusiasm, far less indifference to 
the horrors of intestine war, which lent to her 
pure spirit its unquenched and unquenchable 
glow. She was in truth, no ancient heroine, 
either in person or mind. Her slight form 
rather resembled the flexible palm, than the 
stately column. Her soft blue eyes thrilled the 
soul by theirexpression of mind and courage; 
but it was courage tempered by more than her 
sex’s gentlefess, and her sentiments were nei- 
ther exaggerated nor stern. They had their 
rise in the only true sources of human great- 
ness, religion and humanity ; the first told her 
that the sacred worship of her fathers, the bles- 
sed cross, was being trampled by the infamous 
siga of an imposter ; and, should the christian 
look on forever in tame and slavish indiffer- 
ence, nor wake to vindicate its honor?’ They 
next pointed to the violation of every tie of 
nature by the Turks, the oppression of the 
weak, slaughter of the brave, the poor peasant 
reaping in tears the harvest that was sent for 
him; and thus urged, she held it to be the firs’ 
duty of every reasoning Greek, howsoever }it- 
tle in his power, or weak in his arm, to lend it 
to this holy cause. When she marked some 
gleams of my erthusiasm for the tented field, 
the pomp and panoply of war,she rather sought 
to repress it, “O, my friend,” would’she say in 
that low, kindly voice, no heart could resist, 
“do not take to the dreadful field of battle, 
(where thousands are to dye their native soil in 
blood, thousands to be dismissed into eternity,) 
any thoughts but such as you would cherish in 
your last hour. Let no fierce passions, no im- 
posing vanities, sully the lustre of his spirit 
who goes to combat for the right, in thé holy 
cause of just and rational liberty.” 

Who could wonder that I became a convert 
to her doctrines, had they beheld me in the still 
hour of evening, as it dyed the sky and the o- | 
cean in roses, standing beside the youthful pat- 
riot on some lofty promontory of her native 
Scios, musing, asit might be, of the past or the 
future, in a silence, that was all “our own ;” 
whilst her little brother clung fondly to her 
robe, looking up into her speaking face, whence 
he drew all the inspiration of his young day- 





dreams; for the boy was her inseparable com- 
panion, dear tp ber, ay, even #5 her country.— | 





It is easy to guess that I loved thé fair Greek 

with the most reverent admiratidh phat wheth- 

er my feelings were returned, was*yet a prob- 

lem to me of the deepest interest. Some cir- 

cumstances led me to think her heart was al- 

ready occupied, and yet so slight were my 

grounds of suspicion, that I was almost ashas 

med to adduce them to myself. Thehead and 

front of them, strange to say, consisted in an’ 
ornament, if it might be so called, that she in« 

variably wore in her picturesque Greek cap, 

or placed amid the waving gold of her hair.— 

It was an eagie’s plume; and on no’ occasion 

of festivity, nor in the most perfect retirement 
did she lay it aside. I verily beli¢ve she wore 

itin her sleep. This partiality to so unusual 

a decoration, her never alluding to it, and a, 
casual blush at the mention of one particular 
name, had excited fears I longed to dispense 
by inquiry, yet feared that a word might con- 
firm. * © * * * a 

We stood on asteep and almost dizzy yoek -’ 
behind us was a deep defile—the day yet lin.” 
gered gloriously on the spot we pad egaited.: 
but the shades of evening fell Carkly ‘ou the’ 
chasm. 

“I do not love to stay here so late,” said little 
Alexis, pulling his sister gently by her robe,as 
eae on the height, apparently quite ab- 
sorbed in reverie, fazine : ; Lae 
“Come home, diet sitet is binaea Lead =" 

oister, ifs ark; 
and the boy’s voiee trembled slightly. 

“What you turned coward, my little hero?” 
said I, playfally,and taking his hand, “you who 
areas agile and daring as the chamois? J 
should not be surprised to see you perched ons 
day on yonder cliff;” and I pointed toa remark- 
abie peak towering above us, piercing, as it 
Were, into the very heavens. The boy shud- 
dered and hid his face. “O! not there!’ he 
cried, “I haye been there once.” “There! im- 
possible ; no human foot ever trod it.” “Ask 
lanthe,” replied the child, “I cannot tell you.” 
His sister stood listening to us in some agita- 
tion,and her cheelr was unusually pale. ‘ Yes,” 
said she, “I will tell you,my Loré, to-morrow, 
the whole story ; but now let us return with this 
little trembler, whose recollections of the spot 
mightshake firmer nervesthan his. Itis time,” 
added she, with asigh, anda look of mournful 
meaning, “It is time, my Lord, to place this 
confidence in your friendship for my family ; 
and the Same narrative will satisfy you that I 
have near and sacred reasons for wearing this 
singular decoration.” And she lightly touch- 
ed the eagle plume. 

Strange, it may seem, but’ this preparation 
for a simple narrative chilled my héart, and I 
felt persuaded that the story of this ill-omened 
plume would prove fatal to my love. 

The following afternoon Ianthe led me to the 
spot where we had lingered the evening before ; 
but Alexis did notaccompany us ; aiid seating 
herself on a rock, she allowed me to place mr- 
self beside her,and assuming an air ofcalmness, 
intended, as I feared, tosilence any expression 
of my feelings, she began the promised tale. 
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“Since the death of my Jamented parents, 
which happened in my childhood, I have lived 
perfectly retired in this beautiful island ; and 
the only amusement I have tasted or even wish- 
ed, has been roaming freely amidst its sublime 
Scenery, meditating on the faded glories of my 
country, and anticipating, in humble hope, the 
period when Heaven might restore to oppres- 
sed Greece her religion and her liberties. 

It is now about a year ago when her gener- 
ous sons, as yet unassisted by any other nation, 
rose in a seemingly hopelessstruggle to restore 
to their children that inheritance of freedom 
which was once the very charter of the air we 
breathe. Among their dauntless numbers was 
a near relation of our own—a young andami- 
able being in whose fate we tool the deepest 
interest. He sometimes sent us tidings of bis 
varying fortunes, till, alas ! the most disastrous 
reached us. Hisimmediate band had been in- 
tercepted, surrounded, and almost all massa- 
cred by the Turks. Their leader, whose gal- 
lant exploits recalled the brightest days of Gre- 

» cian glory, and whom our relative had deseri- 
bed as blest too with the gentlest virtues,fought 
with determined valor his way to the sea-shore, 
and, driven to the last extremity, plunged into 
the waves, and pierced by Turkish shots, sank 
beneaththem. Our beloved cousin had perished 
in the outset of the attack, and left but the 

_ memory of honer and patriotism to crown his 
silent grave. ‘These melancholy events occu- 
pied my thoughts, and it was only in solitude, 
and in prayer to that Being who is the best re- 
source of the unhappy, the sole arbiter of na- 
tions, that I could find relief from the forebo- 
dings that oppressed me. More than ever did 
I love to wander among the rocks, whose gran- 
deur raised my mind to God, to gaze on that 
tranquil ocean which reminded me of eternity, 
where the brave who had sunk in its waters 
. were enjoying endless peace. My little brother 
was somelimes my only companion in_ these 
rambles, though my dear grandfather often jn- 
sisted on a faithful domestic’s attending to 
guard me from danger, the more as I occasion- 


ally wear in the folds of my dress, jewels of 


considerable value, in which portable and easi- 
ly concealed form the Greeks ofien place that 
wealth they fear openly to exhibit. For my 
part, fearless of insult, and beloved by my 
countrymen, I was too neglectful of caution, 
and loved to wander at sunset to this rock, to 
behold from the cliff the glorious sight. One 
evening about eight months since, I directed 
my steps towards my usual haunt, accompanied 
only by Alexis, now by my side, now deviating 
to Gull some plant, or try some wilder path.— 
The sun was rapidly sinking, and I perceived 
would nearly withdraw its beams before I reach. 
ed the summit. 
file, already wrapt in deep shadow, Alexis sud- 
denly exclaimed, “‘See, sisier! there is some- 
thing dark and shining on yonder favorite cliff.” 
And before I recollected to forbid him, he dar- 
ted away ; and though [still heard his light 
and rapidsteps,his form was lost behind an ab- 
rupt angle in the rocks. But, oh, how can I 
describe the horror that thrilled my heart when, 
in a few moments, a piercing scream from his 
little voice spoke the extreme of terror and 
suffering, and hurried me, with a speed my 
fainting spirits rendered unavailing, towards 
the spot. Ere I reached it, a dreadful object 


ehecked my fruitless career. 





As I was ascending the de- | 


Rising slowly on its sable wings in majestic 
sublimity, from the very rock where my poor 
little brother had observed some unusual object, 
one of the largest species of black eagles that 
frequent our mountains was about to take ils 
fearful flight into the regionsof air; and in its 
horrible talons I perceived distinctly it bore a 
child! Oh! spare me the sickening recital— 
‘twas my own Alexis! 

“How my reason sustained the shock, know 
not; but recovering instantly, I hastened on, 
my glazing eyes fixed as if fascinated, on the 
dreadful arbiter of my brother’s fate,still mad- 
ly, though unconsciously, hoping it would pause 
with its helpless victim on some rock. Andon 
yonder lofty cliff, whose pinnacle you pointed 
out the other evening to the child, there, the 
dreadful creature, at once fulfilling and des- 
| troying my last hope, drooped its flight for a 
/ moment, as if preparing for a loflier spring.— 
It was then, just as I felt the boy’s destruction 
sure, that an arrow from some unseen hand 
rapidly past me, and, aimed with an unerring 
skill, pierced the terrible bird with a mortal 
wound. I saw no more, but dropt lifeless on 
the ground. 

When I recovered, a stranger was kneeling 
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he feltconscious that my best restorative would 
be the sight of that dear object which I believ- 
ed forever lost, he hé held in his arms and re- 
clining on his shoulder, the drooping but living 
| form of my little brother. Heaven had been 
| eracious—for there let me give the praise— 
| which had indeed employed a hnman arm in 
| aid, and perceived my Alexis on that awful 
summit, whence the daring and successful stran- 
ger snatched him at the imminent hazard of 
his own life, before the fainting boy had suffer- 
ed further injury than some severe bruises 
from the eagle’s talons, which providentially 
relaxed their hold, ere, in the agonies of death, 
the terriftic bird fell from the rock. 

Nothing could exceed the tender and respect- 
ful attention of the stranger as he watched my 
recovery ; and the tears stood on his manly 
| cheek when he saw myself and my little broth- 
er exchange the fondest and most joyful em- 
braces; a sight, that seemed to repay his cour- 
ageous efforts more than even the heartfelt 
thanks with which I loaded him. When I was 
sufficiently composed to make any observations 
on the preserver of my dear Alexis, I was 
struck by the stranger’s noble and warlike air. 
My spirits are unequal to speak worthily of one 
whom Nature herself had stamped with the 
aspect of a hero; but to Aer he owed all his 
superiority ; for his form was clad in tattered 
garments, his features worn and exhausted,his 
cheek pale and haggard, and, but for the un- 
, conquerable spirit that blazed in his eye, the 
mild benignity of his brow, and his voice and 
/ manner, expressing at once the gentlest but lof- 

tiest mind, there was no outward distinction a- 

bove a lowly hunter. His words, indeed, were 
_ few, his manner agitated, and he appeared faint 
and weary. It was in vain I pressed him to 
return with me, and partake of my grandfath- 
(er’s hospitality. I avoided naming him, lest 
his well-kmewn rank might increase the stran- 
ger’s reluctance ; for, though meet to sit at 
board with princes, I discovered in his manner 
an evident wish for concealment. 

‘Come, Alexis,’ said TJ, playfully, to the boy 
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beside me ‘in the garb of a hunter ; and, as it 


will not refuse to hear the thanks and blessings 
of an old man, whose beloved grandchild he 
has saved from a dreadful death.’ 

‘Alexis ’ answered he, looking kindly at the 
boy, ‘that name belonged to one I loved most 
dearly.’ 

‘Yes,’ said the child, ‘and to one I loved dear- 
ly too—to my poor lost cousin, Alexis Montho- 
Joni.’ 

‘Montholoni!’ cried the stranger. ‘Guardian 
Power of Greece, hast thou indeed conducted 
me to behold some of my dear friend’s kindred 
ere I join him in better regions? Oh! blessed 
be the hour this arm for once did not fail my 
aim! You behold in me lady,’ he continued, 
whilst I listened in breathless emotion—you 
see in me Leonzi Romano, a hunted and perse- 
cuted man ; and were I known to be in exis- 
tence, not the most savage recesses of this isl- 
and could save me from Turkish vengeance. 
I was leader of that ill-fated band which had 
none braver than your lamented cousin amongst 
it. I was with him when his gallant spirit fled, 
and received this last token of remembrance 
for his family. See,’ added he, ‘his pledge of 
my mission !’ and he drew from his vest asmal! 
gold hunting horn that I myself had suspended 
around my lamented cousin’s neck the day we 
parted, alas! for ever. 

“Your heart, Sir,” continued Ianthe, “can 
picture how much I was affected by a tale that 
involved the stranger’s fate in the dearest in- 
terests of my race and country. Many times 
I saw him again, being the messenger of my 
dear grand-father, loaded with his blessings, 
and every assistance he could offer his beloved 
boy’s preserver, and the friend of our lost rel- 
ative. Romano’s sitnation was one of extreme 
danger. On the sad day when this brave band 
fell under ‘Turkish numbers, he was thought 
to have found a grave in the sea; but being an 
expert swimmer, by ¢iving he eluded their 
seareh for his body, and had succeeded, by 
means of a fishing boat, in reaching this isl- 
and. Without food, money or friends, he must 
have perished; but Providence blest our ef- 
forts for his escape. By means of some yalu- 
able jewels which I gladly devoted to his ser- 





vice, he bribed a vessel to carry him in safety 
to a point of re-union, where a few almost 
hopeless spirits yet struggle for liberty and 
Greece. Sometimes we hear of his welfare ; 
and to him my dear grand-father looks with a 
confidence, I trust, prophetic, as one of the 
bravest sons of ourcountry, fated to rescue her 
from the degrading bonds of civiland religious 
slavery. Whatyou have heard,” added Ianthe, 
deeply blushing, and fixing her eloquent eyes 
on the ground, “may explain the seemingly 
strange circumstance of my constantly wear- 
ing this plume, taken from the wing of that 
eagle which nearly robbed me of my little 
brother, in m@mery of his happy rescue.” 
The manner of the, Wvely narrator, as she 
concluded spoke morethan words ; and though 
she made no allusion to her own sentiments of 
tenderness towards Romano, yet I felt despair 
succeed my hopes, as the tones of her soft voice 
breathing soft affection; peffetrated my heart. 
Every sound assured me her own was irrevo- 
cably given—nor could I wonder it were so— 





; | ation. 
plead with your generous preseryer that he | 


to the gallant preserver of ‘her brother, the pat- 
riot of Greece, the hero of her young imagin- 
Yet when I observed the gentleness 
and delicacy with which she soothed my yet 
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bleeding wound, and the pure ahd faithful de- 


votedness that hallowed her love for the absent ; 
as I marked her in the cafm of domestic life, 
ministering likea consoling angel by the couch 
of her aged and declining grandfather ; as I 
viewed her pensive and heavenly countenance 
fs, Seated beside the young Alexis, she heard 
him read that volume which was at once the 
guide of her life, and the support of her anx- 
ious spirit, in contemplating that approaching 
struggle which must peril all dear to her :—as 
I beheld this, and much more, of piety and 
sweetness in this simple but highly minded 
Greek girl, my love assumed a deeper, holier 
character—it became more like friendship, but 
enlivened by a sofier admiration, a tenderer 
solicitude than friendship ever knew. 

But as days rolled on, they brought more 
stormy events. Greece, like a wounded gladi- 
ator, assumed a desperate courage to make a 
last and desperate struggle, in the hope that 
Christian Europe, looking on the unequal con- 
test, might turn a pitying eye on the victim, 
and raise her hand to check the exterminating 
glaive. But thoughshe long vainly cherished 
this hope, a lofiier, a truer trust, did not fail 
her—-it was in the Rock of Ages! who saveth 
not by man’s arm, and in whose might a thou- 
sand may be chased by one. Favored by that 
aid, the Greek might truly exclaim— 

“Por Freedom's battle once begun, 


Bequeaihed by bleed ing sire to son, 
Though baifled oft, isever won.’’ 


“And so shall it be with Greece!” exclaim- 
ed Ianthe, as the news of fresh successes reach- 
ed us, and she saw me preparing myself to lend 
my feeble arm to the good cause. “Generous 
Britons! who have come voluntarily tothe aid 
of the opprest, your virtuous enthusiasm shall 
be hallowed by success. The God of your fa- 
thers will look down graciously on all banded 
to redress, not idle grievances, or disturb a hu- 
mane government, but to uproot a tyranny that 
reaches every hearth, from the lofiy boyar’s to 
the poor peasant, and to support a religion that 
fosters all the best feelings of our nature a- 
gainst one that degrades man almost to the 
brutes that perish! Ah! happier far to die e- 
ven in such a cause—to wing your flight to 
Heaven from some well-fought an‘ glorious 
field, in defence of injured Greece—than to re- 
pose in all the wealth and power of your own 
happy country.” 

Her excited feelings flushed her lovely face 
with a brighter bloom—the bloom of the heart; 
and never had she appeared to me as dear as 
at that moment, whilst engaged in aflixingsome 
appropriate decoration to my sword—-that sword 
which she honored as well as its wearer, be- 
cause she believed both were devoted to the 
cause of suffering humanity. 

“Yes, lady,” replied I, involuntarily, “when 


forbidden to jive for dearer hopes, it were sweet | 


indeed, thus to die, and to be regretted by I 
anthe !” 


“You will live,” said she, quickly, but with a | 


paler cheek, ‘‘to bless, and be blest ; but I must 
give you sont memorial of one you have hon- 
ored by your friendship.” 

“One lock of those tresses,” said I ardently, ! 
“would be more precious to me than the treas- 
ures of the East ; but I see I must not entreat 
so dear @gift. May I then implore you to en- 
trust tome that hunting-horn which your brave 
cousin wore in death? The sight of it will 


rouse my spirit not to disgrace its furmer'wear- 
er’s deeds ; and either I myself will return it 
to you, the pledge of peace and freedom won, 
or some companion in arms will bring it as a 
memorial that I fell not unworthily. 

“Jt is a melancholy token, surely,” said I- 
anthe, “but it may, indeed remind you of a no- 
ble spirit, gentle and pious, though inured to 
war.” Andshe brought the small golden horn, 
and fastened it round my neck with a chain 
she unclasped from her own. How precious 
was this relic! But I had not time to express 
the feelings that were painted too visibly in my 
looks, when the young Alexis rushed into the 
room, crying, “Come, sister, come and see the 
brave fleetinsight! They are friends—Greeks, 
we trust.” Winged by his words, we flew to 
the oft visited rock, which overlooked widely 


a small fleet studding the ocean; and fromthe 
Greek construction of the vessels, from the 
wartike attire of those on the deck, and from 
their shouts and joyous exclamations as they 
approached the shore, we knew them to be a 
Greek force sent for the investment and defence 
of the island. In the first ship that effected a 
landing, conspicuous for his lofty carriage and 
the noble expression of his features, and for 
his command of the armament, was one whom 
my heart told me was Leonzi Romano, even 
before the artless exclamationsof the child he 
had saved, or the faint, half-represt, joyful ery 
of lanthe, spoke that she beheld her lover. 

Let me pass rapidly over scenes that, howso- 
ever interesting to my feelings, were painful to 
me then, and are so now, to dwell on. The 
armament that Romano commanded easily 
mastered the small Turkish force then on the 
island. The Greeks flew to arms, universal 
joy prevailed, and freedom and hope breathed 
in every heart and every voice. At this pro- 
pitious moment, Ianthe’s venerable grandfa- 
ther obtained her blushing consent that her un- 
ion with the brave Leonzi should be immedi- 
ately solemnized, to give her a protector in 
case of Montholoni’s death; andI was enitrea- 
ted to witness the ceremony ere I departed.-— 
To this I most reluctantly consented. 

It was on the steps of the aliar I took leave 
of the loveliest of brides and of women—atti- 


of innocenee, and adorned with splendid jew- 
els. Yet the most touching ornament of her 
youth was the pure love expressed in her an- 
elic countenance, ennobled as it was by «e- 
vout and solemn feelings. 
ly admitted of words ; yet, as I raised the gol- 
den horn to my lips, the dear remembrance she 
had given me, I said, ‘‘This shall never be par- 
ted from me in life. Should you receive it 
from other hands, it will be once more as a last 
memorial of a friend—-one who would fain 


should be in any danger or extremity human 
efforts can avert, you will send me some token ; 
and my life, my whole powers, shall be devo- 
ted to you, or to this beloved boy.” And I 
stooped to caress Alexis, and perhaps conceal 
a tear. 


I ventured to fasten in her hair a diamond clasp 
beneath the eagle plume, which she wore as 
the proudest adornment of this solemn day.— 





prove his friendship by deeds, not words.-- | 


Promise me, dearest Jady, that if you or yours | dreadfuliy exposed state in which the helpless 






the sea, and beheld, indeed, the white sails of 


red in snowy and flowing robes, the emblems | 


My farewell scarce- | 
desperate ; and in the fearful struggles for life 


she needed vitally at the centre. This neces- 


| his own private anxieties. 
‘father of his adored Ianthe Jay nearly at the 
“You will not refuse this trifle,to look | 
upon and remember an absent friend?” And | Leonzi was commanded to leave her, dear to 
‘him even as the country he had fought for, at 
the mercy of Turkish Barbarism. 


We all interchanged friendly adieus ; and fa- | lowed to retain even a small force as a resource 

















































verable breezes soon wafied me from an island 
where I had known for the first time love’s “2. 
grets, which have forever marked it-as “the 
greenest spot in memory’s waste” * ” ® 

It was at a crisis most important to Greece, 
that I again heard of those who were identifi- 
ed with hername inmy mind. Aftera sangui- 
nary and successful attack on the Turkish 
camp, in the night, in which the Greeks had 
penetrated to the tent of their commander, and 
sacrificed him, and too many of their enemies 
to the fury of revenge—after having been for- 
tunate enough to distinguish myself in this 
just cause ; yet having the happiness to Sheathe 
a sword sanctified, I trust, by merey, it was in 
the dawn of a cold and cloudy morning, that I 
was seeking refreshment in my tent, and in- 
dulging those awe-inspiring thoughts, which, 
fresh from a battle field, will press on the mind. 
I thought of Ianthe, too, and her loved Leon- 
zi, and longed to hear of tho welfare of their 
island, for whose safety many fears were en- 
tertained. 

Suddenly a soldier entered, and having pre- 
sented me with a packet, withdrew. I started 
atthe view of the silken covering, confined on- 
ly by a long lock of auburn hair, which I ree- 
, ognized, by its peculiar color and beauty to be 
that of fanthe. Hastily, and with trembling 
hands, I undid the fastening. It containedgze 
token of her I loved with pure and hopeless 
tenderness. It was the eagle’s plume, deeply 
stained and dabbled in bloed ! 

Words and thoughts were almost denied me 
as 1 gazed on this dreadful memento; but a cry 
of anguish that escaped mebrought one of my 
attendants, who inquired whether I would see 
the persons who were bearers of the packet; 
and at a sign I almost unconsciously made, he 
admitted into my presence those messengers. 
The one was a silver haired and venerable old 
' man, whom I remembered too well as the con- 
| fidential domestic and foster-father of Ianthe, 
The other was the young Alexis, alas! bereft 
of all, who sprang with an exclamation of sor- 
row, that came from the very depths of his 
grief, while my tears, streaming at sight of his, 
left me almost powerless to ask allthat this fear- 
ful token implied. Alas! I learnt too soon the 
tale of horror, which now, when time has al- 
most healed tne wound, yet, ean I scareely 
find courage to record with the calmness of a 
narrator. 

A short time before the decisive action I hare 
meationed, in which it was my fate to beara 
part, the affairs of Greece had become nearly 








which were taking place at the heart of her 
empire, she was forced to withdraw from the 


more remote extremities those armed supports 


sity fell pecuharly hard on the island where 
ftomano commanded. As he foresaw the 


Geeek population must be left by so total an a- 
bandonment, he remonstrated against it with 
an energy that was painfully strengthened by 
For theaged grand- 


point of death; she eould not quit him, and 


Ilis earnest and agonized entreaty to be al- 








against the enemy, should they attack the de- 
serted island, urging the impolicy, too, of total- 
ly abandoning it, was peremptorily and harsh- 
ly refused ; and the authorities from whom he 
asked jt, being actuated by secret envy of Le- 
nzi’s reputation, added indignity tothe refusal 
by an insulting ajlusion tothe young chief's 
selhsh motives in desiring to stay with his bride, 
and escapea share in the central and final 
struggle for Greece. Stungto the soul at such 
injustice from the country he had bled for, has- 
tily, and without consulting even Janthe, or a- 
ny counsellors but love and indignation, the 
brave ‘Romano resigned his command, and 
swore he would remain to perish singly in de- 
fending his own hearth, and the dear objects 
there tnshrined. This fatal resolution he ad- 
heYed to, and witnessed the departure of his 
loved and lamented comrades, and then turned 
to gaze on the unprotected beauty of his wife, 
with feelings such as a patriot and a husband 
only can imagine. 
' The name of Ianthe’s family so often distin- 
guished by efforts in favor of her country, would 
‘be a sure passport to immediate destruction 
should the Turks commence hestilities. It was 
therefore decided that the young Alexis should 
bé sent, with the faithful domestic who now at- 
tended him, to the other side of the island, and 
remain disguised in a peasant’s cottage, till it 
was seen how the crisis would terminate. 
Alas! the darkest forebodings of Leonzi's 
soul were fulfilled. A Turkish fleet appeared 
‘off the island, and speedily landed to take pos- 
‘session of it. Though they seemed at first 
peaceably disposed, and no rising of the Turk- 
ish inhabitants had yet taken place, yet urged 
by terror for those he loved, Leonzi hastened 
to plan some temporary concealment for the 
‘dying man and the beauteous Ianthe. This 
offered itself ia a cave not far distant from 
their lonely and mountainous abode. On the 
memorable occasion wiien Leonzi rescued A- 
Jexis from being the eagle’s prey, in climbing 
the dangerous cliff to reach the boy, his pre- 
‘server had observed a fissure on the outer side, 
Jarge enough to admit a man, aud which he 
doubted not led to some cavern. 
Jong in exploring this, prompted by curiosity, 
and @ wish to ascertain all the fastnesses and 
retreats of theisland. The approach from the 
@lff was hazardous and nearly impracticable; 
but by ascending patiently a winding and most 
intricate path, the spect might safely be gained. 
The cavern it led to was spacious and scarce- 
ly known to any of the inhabitants. To this 
shelter, by incredible exertions, and the aid of 
attached domestics, beneath the shades of 
night, the aged Montholoni was conveyed se- 


sary to his state; and thither Leonzi, Ianthe, 


female Greek attendant, followed. ‘ 
en out in the mean time by their trusty house- 
hold, that their venerable master had breathed 
his last; and from this report, and in this re- 
treat, a faint hope was cherished by Leonzi, 
that those he loved might escape the Turkish 
blood-hounds, who, he was convinced, only 
erouched in seeming quiet, the more securely 
to spring on their helpiess prey, the Christians. 
The next morning rose in peace—but set, a- 
Jas, in blood! The merciless assassins, cast- 
ing away all mercy, as disguise, unsheathed 
their swords for general carnage. The dread- 





'and Turks, he said to the soldier-—“Forbear, 
He was not | 


_ endeavored to place his Ianthe in a more re- 
eurely, with those comforis that were necessa- 





and the confessor of the family, with one | 
It was giy- | 


, ond for you, andin thesureand certain hope of 
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ful sounds of furious pursuit, and the piercing 
cries of the victims, reached the concealment 
of the noble family, and told the tale of horror. 
As for Ianthe, fromthe moment of the arrival | 
of these pitiless enemies, she had cast away all 
hope, and derived a better courage from pity 
and resignation. She sought to cheer her dear 
Leonzi by smiles, such as angels may bestow 
on suffering mortality. She herself seemed a- 
bove its fears and sorrows, intent only on that 
Heaven, to whichthe spirit of her revered rel- 
ative was hastening, and where she trusted all 
she loved might be allowed to unite in blessed 
and undisturbed peace. 

It was on the third night after the distressed 
family had sought this recess that the venera- 
ble Montholoni breathed his last. The con- 
fessor was still holding the crucifix to the yet 
warm lips, Leonzi was tenderly supporting his 
beloved Ianthe, who knelt to perform tlfe last 
pious office, in clusing the aged eyes, and im- 
pressing a farewell kiss on the calm brow,when 
all were startled by a }oud ery of terror from 
the female attendant,and at the momenta Turk- 
ish soldier forced his way through the narrow 
inlet. Romana, who was fully armed, started 
to his feet, but ere he could draw the pistol from 
his girdle, the carbine of the intruder would 
have reached his heart,-had not Ianthe instan- 
taneously sprang before him, and received the 
fatal charge in her bosom. She fell back on 
Leonzi’s breast, who caught her in his arms 
with feelings that rendered him totally reckless 
of further danger. At that moment another 
strange voice was heard in authorative tones, 
commanding the soldier to stop: and a Turk- 
ish officer rushed in. This man, thatgh an 
infidel knew sometouch of pity. His men had 
discovered the secret path, and ascended it, in 
the hope of finding treasures or victims; and 
whether he had followed to check or promote 
their designs, certain it is, when he beheld the 


beauteous and bleeding Ianthe,the silent corpse } 
lying near, and the white-haired priest, his 


hands raised in an agony of supplication to 
that Being who is alike the God of Christians 


here is death enough already !” and inguired of 
Leonzi, who was visibly the husband of the 
murdered lady, whether he could give any as- 
sistance. Leonzi waved him away: for he 
read with a grief that knew not consolation, 
on those features dearest to him in this world, 
the stamp of death too legibly impressed ; and 
he was insensible to all, even to the thought of 
retribution on her murderer, in the only wish 
he had left to soothe her Jast moments on earth. 
The Turks disappeared, and Romano gently 


cumbent posture. 

“No!” she faintly murmured, fixing her eyes 
with unutterable tenderness on his face; “let 
meremain still. Itissweettodiethus with you, 


be ing united /Aere in an immortality of perfected 
love!” The siender hand pointed aboye—the 
heavy eyes closed—a slight convulsion past o- 
ver the beautiful features, and they settled into 
the most blessed and undisturbed repose. 
Ianthe was no more!—the lovely and beloved. 
She was buried beneath the Eagle’s Cliff. Le- 
onzi, by a wonderful Providence, escaped his 
enemies once more, and returned to a world he 
loathed ; but only to fight bravely, and fall glo- 





riously at the siege of Missolonghi. 
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For the Poughkeepsie Casket. 
THE MONTH, 

May, viewing its character in all the differ- 

ent features which belong to it, is by far the 
most charming month of the whole year. The 
fickle and coquetish character of its eldet sis- 
ter, April, is exchanged by one of permanent 
beauty decorated with every charm by which 
the various senses may be enchanted. The 
warm breath of approaching summer comes 
from the scented savannah’s of the south laden 
with the sweetest odors from the vast and love- 
ly garden of nature, and with it the song-bird 
advances to make the the groves vocal with 
notes of gladness. Every tree, every shrub, 
every plant, from the magnificent magnolia of 
the great forest to the humblest violet beneath 
the hedge are decorated with the glowing col- 
ors of the iris, whilst the toiling agriculturist 
looks with gladsome heart upon the shooting 
fruits of seed time. 
' During this month the san enters the con- 
stellation of Geminii or the twins, of whose 
birth, parentage and exploits, mythologists have 
said much. Their names are Castor and Pol- 
lux and are celebrated as having accompanied 
Jason during the celebsated argonautic expe- 
dition in search of the Golden Fleece. They 
are said to be the offspring of Leda by Jupiter. 
The god being enamored of her, but knowing 
her stern chastity changed himself into a swan, 
and prevailed on Venus to be transformed iato 
an eagle. The ferocious bird then made chase 
after the swan who sought protection in the 
arms of Leda who was bathing in the river, 
and by this stratagem the passion of the god 
was gratified, the fruits of which were Castor 
and Pollux. During theirexpedition with Ja- 
son, two lambent flames were seen to play a- 
bout their heads during a violent storm, upon 
which the tempest immediately ceased, and 
hence they are considered the protecting spir- 
its of sailors, who hail their appearance in the 
heavens as ominous of fine weather. 

They cleared the Hellespont of pirates and 
restored safety to commerce. Pollux conquer- 
ed and slew Amycus in the combat of the ces- 
tus at the Olympic games, and Castor distin- 
guished himself in the management of horses, 
hence they are considered the patrons of the 
ring and the turf. They made war against the 
Athenians to recover their sister Helen whom 
Theseus had carried away: and from their 
clemency on this oceasion they received the 
name of benefactors. “They were initiated in- 
to the mysteries of the Cabiri,and those of Ce- 
res of Eleusis. They were also invited tothe 
marriage feast of Lycenas and Idas, and be- 
coming enamored with the brides, they formed 
a stratagem to carry them off and marry them, 
The husbands were enraged and a battle en- 
sued, Castor kijled Lycenas and was slain by 
Idas. Pollux in his turn slew Idas, and being 
immortal and ardently attached to Castor he 
prayed to Jupiter to permit his brother to share 
his immortality with him.. This was granted 
and they exchanged places with each other ev- 
ery day. It js thus expressed by Virgil. 

‘Sic fratem, Pollux, alterna morte rede@m it, 
Itque reditque viam.’— Virgil. JEn. Book 6. 
*Thus Pollux offering his alternate life, 


Could free hisbrother. They did daily go 
By turns aloft, by turns descend below.’ 


This act of fraternal love was rewarded by 
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Supiter by making them constellations in the 
heavens under the name of Geminii, who 
hever-appear together but set and rise ‘alter- 
baa ote the fable. 

Among the Romans, reports often prevailed 
that the two brothers had been seen mounted 


and acquiring for them victory over their ene- 
mies, atid hence they are always represented 
mounted on white horses elothed in armor.— 
The figure head of the vessel in which Paul 
was conveyed to Rome was a representation 
of these two brothers. ZE. 
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HONESTY AND EXPEDIENCY. 
Kw avircory. 


One charming morning in May ere Phoebus 
had lifted his crest above the verge of the ori- 
ent, and while the sparkling dew was yet upon 
the green lawn, a youthful pair,named Hones- 
ty and Expediency went forth from their dwel- 
ling amid the diversified scenery of Humani- 
ty resolved to loiter about the vast plain toward 
which their steps were bending. They had a- 
greed to mingle with the crowd that peopled 
the valley and test the strength of each others’ 
respective influence in the acquisition of 
wealth, contentment, honor, and applause.— 
Notwithstanding they were ever found togeth- 
er when wandering in search of a new abode, 
yet the fickleness of human nature was contin- 
ually lavishing alternate favors, caressing one 
and discarding the other. But Expediency 
was generally the greatest favorite, and often 
gat at the festive board when Honesty laid 
famishing at the gate. 

- Onthe morning im question they had left thes 
pallet of haggard’ Want while her progeny’ 
were yet asleep, and they determined that the 
fitst exercise of their cupidity should be the 
‘cquisition of something to cheer that gloomy 
‘abode which they had just left. Whilst con- 
versing together upon the most plausible means 
of executing their designs, they discovered a 
leathern bag lying upon the brink of a lucid 
spring that gurgled up fram beneath the base 
of ashelving rock. Honesty seized the bag, 
and unloosing the eord that closed jt, discover- 
ed to ‘his great delight, that its contents were 
coins of gold.. Upon the exterior of the bag 
was a brass plate, upon which was engraven 
the name of a traveler whom they saw the 
evening before slaking his thirst at the spring. 

“Let us divide the treasure,” sajd Expedien- 
ey, “and we may no longer Jive at the mercy 
and caprice of mortals. Wecan garnish our 
dwelling with the splendor of luxury and load 

our:.table with the viands of sumptuousness. 

“By this time the traveler is afar off and may 
not'return for his treasure, and if he does, why 
my friend Falsehood can find a convenient hi- 
ding-place for it until the owner is sojourning 
in a distant land, and then friend Honesty, who 
will live happier than we?” ; 

Honesty ‘placed his hand upon his bosom, 
shook his head, and pointed toward the heav- 
ens. Expediency understood the mute argu- 
ment, for he had often witnessed the same 
gestures when urging his companion to accede 
tohis propositions. ‘Come,” said Expediency, 
“‘no more of thy conscientious folly, for this 
treasure is too great to be lost, and who will 
know whence we procured it ?” 





Honesty again pointed towards the heavens 
and laid his hand upon his breast. 


uy will no 6 longer listen to thee,” said Expe- 
diency, “for had I followed the dictates of my 
own clear judgement, that squallid dwelling 
that we have just Jeft would not now have been 
our domicil. Thy rigid precepis and practi- 
ces are appreciated only by a few, while the 
mass calls thee an unambitious foo}, laboring 
until drops of blood stand upon thy forehead 
for a scanty pittance and a visionary feeling 
which thou denominatest a clear conscience ; 
whilst if thou hadst listened to my frequent 
importunities, more wealth would have en- 
riched us, more honor would have crowned 
us, more applause greeted us, and two to one 
but our night dreams would have been quite 
as pleasant as if we followed the precepts of 
thy ultraism. Give me the bag and J’// take 
the responsibility if thou artso conscientious.” 

“That would be a violation of duty,” said 
Honesty, ‘for I feel bound to restore it to its 
rightful owner, as well as to guard it from dis- 
honest abstraction from its bulk. What are 
all the applauses of men when balanced with 
the pleasures of a clear conscience and the ap- 
proving smiles of a just God.” 

“None of thy homilies,” said Expediency, 
“follow such phantoms and thy steps will ever 


‘be found amid snares and quagmires, amid the 


the howling wretches of famine and want, and 
upon the quicksand beach of misery, where 
thou art liable to be sunk in death at the return 
of every tide. I am resolved. Yield to my 
wishes, or henceforth we journey alone. 


Firm to his principles Honesty would not 
listen to the tempting propositions of Expe- 
diency, and the latter left him in disgust, deter- 
mined to pursue his fortune alone and make 
the most of his cupidity.. He left Honesty 
leaning against the rock beside the spring, 
holding fast the forbidden gold, waiting the re- 
turn of the traveler. Expediency went on 
and mingled with the crowd, having first en- 
gaged the company and services of Falsehood. 
A scanty few praised the austerity and good 
principle of Honesty,while the majority laugh- 
ed at his folly and blindness, and caressed Ex- 
pediency as a model of true wisdom,—a wis- 
dom that makes Self the. great idol. Some- 
times he would mount some eminence neara 
group, and with peculiar eloquence promulgate 
his insinuating and plausible doctrines, and in 
return for the benefits he dispensed, his purse 
was laden with coin. While thus cageering, 
the traveler was seen returning in haste, in 
search of his lost bag. Expediency knew him, 
and knew his errand, and resolved to make the 
most of his talents and popularity, so advan- 
cing to the traveler, he enquired his motives 
for such haste. 


“T have lost an immense treasure,” said the 
traveler, “and will give a large reward for its 
recovery. Itis a bag half filled with the most 
costly pearls and rich gems, and the remaining 
half filled with gold coin of great value. The 
coin is mine own, the jewels are the property 
of my prince. Whoever will restore the 
pearls shall receive the gold as a reward.” 

Expediency beckoned to Falsehood to ad- 
vance, who with a demure countenance, grave- 
ly asserted that his friend Expediency knew 
where the treasure was, and if he would leave 
itto his skill, he would restore it tohim. He 
asserted that a lunatic who was always dream- 


ling of wealth while sleeeping upon the damp 





pallets of Poverty, had found fy ead unless 
persuaded by Expediency, who knew how to 
manage him, would bury the treasure where 


nohe might ever discover it. The traveler 
immediately commissioned him to secure it, 
and Expediency hastenedtothe spring. There 
he found Honesty holding fast the bag, and ga- 
zing in the direction whence he expected the 
traveler. He was surprised to see Expedien- 
cy who had left him in such high dudgeon in 
the morning, but being possessed of a forgi¥- 
ing spirit, be received him cordially. 

“My dear friend,” said Expediency, “Ihave 
come on a double errand—first to ask thy for- 
giveness and acknowledge my error, and see- 
ondly to receive the bag of gold and return it 
tothe owner who is waiting on yonder plain. 
I find that thy principles are correct, and a 
clear conscience is better than wealth. The 
traveller offers four of these coin for the recov- 
ery of the bag—two of which I will give thee 
and the two remainder shall be added to the 
proceeds of my day’s Jabor.” 

Honesty felt joyful that he had made a pros- 
elyte of his importunate friend, and cheerfully 
resigning the bag into his hands, reeeived his 
reputed share of the reward, and with a smi- 
ling countenance proceeded to a vineyard near 
by to perform his accustomed toil. Expedi- 
ency returned to the traveler, and received the 
golden reward for his services ; while the mul- 
titude ridiculed the foolish simplicity of Hon- 
esty. The wealthof Expediency soon became 
known, and the throng bowed to him as he pas- 
sed, thinking it superfluous to inquire how or 
whence he obtained it; while Honesty passed on 
in his rustic garb, though cheerful countenance, 
amid the scornful pointings of the frieads of 
Expediency. Such was the operation of the 
two principles of action--the one by duplicity 
and falsehood gained riches and honor, callous- 
ed his heart against the feelings of remorse, 
and died amid the lamentations and pompous 
expressions of grief of a vast multitude; while 
the other toiled on with a sensitive heart, a 
conscience clear of all guile, habited in rustie 
simplicity, attacked by the powers of hunger 
and thirst, and died 


“‘unmourned, unhonored, and unsung.’”’ 


Such is ever the case with human nature, 
and while the honest man, who toils faithfally 
for a scanty reward for his labor, remains hid- 
den in obscurity, the man who follows the die- 
tates of Expediency will grow rich in this 
world’s goods, and its honors will follow him 
to the grave. But follow the two beyond that, 
where sel]fishness has no power and partiality 
knows no place, and the honest man will shine 
as a star of the first magnitude, while the man 
of expediency shal] be clothed with the mantle 
of shame. Betweenity. 


_ — 
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A SABBATH IN THE COUNTRY. 
BY WILLIAM HOWITT, THE QUAKER. 

Let us away into the far, far country! Into 
the still, pure, unadulterated country. Ah! 
here indeed is a Sabbath? What a sunny 
peace, what a calm, yet glad repose lies on its 
fair hills; over all itssolemn woods! How 
its Mowery dales and deep secluded valleys re- 
flect the holy tranquility of heaven! It is 
morn and the sun comes up the sky as if he 
knew it was a day of universal pause in the 
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workings of the world; he shines over the 
glittering dews, and green leaves, and ten thou- 
sand blossoms ; and the birds fill the blue, fresh 
air, witha rapture of music. The earth looks 
fiew and beautiful as the day of its creation.— 
Man rests from his labors; and every thing 
tests with him. There lie the weary steeds 
that have dragged the chain and smarted under 
the lash { they have pulled the plough and the 
— Wagon, or flown over hill or dale 
“at man’s bidding ; there they lie, on the slope 
wf the sunny field; and the very sheep and 
cattle seem imbued with their Juxurious enjoy- 
“ment of rest; The farmer has been walking 
into his fields, looking over this gate and that 
fence, into enclosures of grass mottled with 
flowers like a carpet, or rich, green corn grow- 
ing almost visibly; at his cattle, and the shady 
uiet of his house. And it is a shady quiet. 
The sun glances about its porch, and flickers 
‘among the leaves on the wall, and the sparrows 
chirp, and fly to and fro; but the dog lies and 
slumbers on the step of the door, or only raises 
his head to snap at the flies that molest him :— 
the very cat, coiled up on a sunbright border 
in the garden, sleeps voluptuously ;—within, 
all is cleanness and rest. There is a clean, 
e601 parlor ; the open window lets in the odor 
of the garden—the yet cool and delicious odor 
sand the hum of bees; flowers stand in their 
pots in the window ; gathered flowers stand on 
the breakfast table ; and the farmers comely 
‘wife—already dressed for the day—as she sees 
him come in, sits down to pour out his coffee. 
Over the croft-gate the laborers are Jeaning, 
talking of the last week’s achievements, and 
those of the week to come; and in many a cot- 
tage garden the cottagers, with their wives, 
and children, are wandering up and down, ad- 
miring the growth of this and that; and eve- 
ry one settles in his own mind, that his cabba- 
ges, and peas and beans, are the best in the 
whole country; and, that as for currants,goose- 
berries, apricots, and strawberries, there never 
were such crops since trees and bushes grew. 

But the bells ring out from the old church 
tower. The vicar is already issuing from his 
pleasant parsonage ; groups of peasantry are 
already seen streaming over the uplands to- 
ward,the village ; ia the lanes gay ribands and 
Sunday gowns glance from between the trees ; 
and every house sends forth its inhabitants to 
worship. Blessings on those gray old fabrics 
that stand on many a hill, and in many a low- 
ly hollow, over all this beloved country. I de- 
light to enter and sit down among their rustic 
congregations. 

But Sunday morning is past; and afternoon 
is rolling away ; but it shall not roll away 
without its dower of happiness shed on every 
down, and into every beautiful vale, of this 
fair country. Closed are the doors of the 
church, but opened are those of thousands and 
tens of thousands of dwellings to receive 
friends and kindred. And around the pleas- 
ant tea table happy groups are gathering in 
each other’s house, freed from clinging, pres- 
sing, enslaving cares of the six days ; and 
sweetly, and full of renewing strength to the 
heart, does the evening roll away. And does 
it not roll as sweetly where, by many a collage 
door, the aged grandfather and grandmother 
sit with two generations about them, and bask 
jn another glorious Sabbath sunset? And is 
it not sweet where friends stroll through the 
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delicious fields,in high tr cheerful talk; along 
the green lane, or broom engoldened hill-side ; 
or down into the woodland valley, where the 
waters runclear and chimingly, amid the drip- 
ping grass, and the brooklime, and the yellow 
beams of the descending sun glance serenely 
among the trees? And is it not sweet where, 
on some sequestered stole,sit two happy lovers; 
or where they stray among some twilight path, 
and the woodbine and the wild-rose are droop- 
ing their flowery boughs over them, while earth 
and heaven, supremely lovely in themselves, 
take new and divine hues from their own pas- 
sionate spirits; and youth andtruth are theirs; 
the presentis theirs in love; the future is theirs 
in high confidence ; all that makes glorious the 
life of angels is theirs for the time? Yes! all 
through the breadth of this great land—through 
its cities, its vailies, its fair fields—its liberated 
millions are walking in the eye of heaven, 
drinking in its sublime calm, refreshed by its 
gales, soothed by the peaceful beauty of the 
earth. There is a pause of profound, holy 
tranquility, in which twilight drops down up- 
en innumerable roofs, and prayers ascend from 
countless hearths, in city and in field, on earth 
and mountain, and then—’lis gone; the sabbath 
is ended. 

But blessings, and ten thousands blessings,be 
upon that day; and Jet myriads of thanks 


stream up to the throne of God for this divine | 
As I have sat | 


end regenerating gift to man. 
in some flowery dale, with the sweetness of 


May around me, ona week-day, I have thought | 


of all the millions of immortal creatures toil- 
ing for their daily life in factories and shops, 
amid the whirl of machinery, and the greedy 
cravings of mercantile gain, and suddenly this 
golden interval of time has lain before me in 
all its brightness—a time, and a perpetually re- 
curring time, in which the iron clasp of tyran- 





‘The Gigantic Book. 

The following is copied from the Globe in- 
to the London Literary Gazettes——“The Jar- 
gest book that ever went to press will appear’ 
next year in London. It will be entitled ‘The’ 
Pantheon of English Heroes.’ Every page’ 
will be twenty-four feet high, by twelve broad,. 
and the letters half a foot long. It has been: 
necessary to construct a machine expressly for 
the fabrication of the paper. This gigantic 
work will be printed by means of a steam en- 
gine, and instead of black ink, gold varnish: 
will beused. Only one hundred copies will be’ 


principal English libraries.” 








Greek Antiquities in America. 


trodden by one of Alexander’s subjects. A 
few years since there was found, near Monte 
Viedo in South America, a stone with the fol- 
lowing words in Greek written upon it. ‘“Du- 
ring the reign of Alexander the son of Philip 
King of Macedon, in the 63d Olympiad, Ptol- 
mey”’--the remainder of the inscription could 


cavation which contained two very ancient 
swords, a helmet, a shield, and several earthen 
amphore of large capacity. On the handle of 
one of the swords wasa portraitof a man, and 
on the helmet there was sculptured work rep-. 
resenting Achilles dragging the corpse of Hec- 
tor round the walls of Troy. This was a fa- 
| vorite picture among the Greeks. Probably 
this Prolmey was overtaken by a storm in the 
Great Ocean, as the ancients termed the At- 
/lantic, and driven on the coast of South A- 
'merica. The silence of Greek writers in rela- 
_tion to this snbject may easily be acconnted for 
by supposing that on attempting to return to 











: we . 2 F en | : ° 
ny is loosed, and Peace, Faith, and Freedom, | Greece, he was lost together with his crew,and 


the angels of God, come down, and walk once 
more among men! 

Ten thousand blessings on thisday,the friend 
of man and beast. The bigot would rob it of 
its heathfwl freedom,on the one hand, and coop 
up man in his work-a-day dungeons,and cause 
him to walk with demure steps and downcast 
eyes, and the libertine would desecrate all its 
sober decorum on theother. Letus avoid Pu- 
ritan rigidity and French dissipation. Let 
our children and our servants, and those who 
toil for us in vaults, and shops, and facto- 
ries, between the intervals of solemn worship 
have freedom to walk in the face of heaven 
and the beauty of earth; for in the great tem- 
ple of nature stand together—health and piety. 
For myself—I speak from experience—it has 
always been my delight to go out on a Sunday, 


and like Isaac, meditate in the fields, and espe- | 
cially in the sweet tranquility, and the gather- | 


ering shadows of evening ; and never, in tem- 
ple or in eloset, did more hallowed influences 
fall upon my heart. With the twilight and the 
hush of earth atenderness has stolen upon me; 


‘thus no account of his discovery ever reached 
them. [United Service Journal. 
Wysterious Vault in Barbadoes. 
There is is a vault in Barbadoes in which no 
one has courage enough to deposite the dead. 
| In 1607 the first coffin was placed in it, and 
| since that period, in 1808, 1812, 1816, and 1819, 
| several others have been placed there. Ateach 
time, however, notwithstanding every precau- 
tion to prevent its occurrence, the coffins have 
been thrown out of the place in the utmost 
confusion. The door of the vault requires the 
efforts of six mento open it, and yet this inva- 
riable result has been witnessed. There is no 

















secret passage tothe vault, nor is there any 
possibile way of explaining the mystery. 








Whe Rese of Jericho. 


This singular plant which is found only in | 


the deserts of Arabia, resembles no other in 
the world. Itis about six inches high, root and 
all. Its tiny branches give it the appearance 
of a Lilliputian tree. When drawn from the 


a desire for every thing pure and holy; a love 
: . q | earth and allowed to dry, the points of its 


for every creature on whom God has stampe 


the wonder of his handiwork ; but especially | 


to every child of humanity ; and then have I 


been made to feel that there is no oratory like | 


that which has heaven itself for its roof, andno 
teaching like the teaching of the Spirit which 


created and still overshadows the world with | 


| Earthly happiness is but a dream. 


its infinite wings. 


branches curve inward until they touch in one 
common centre. Within the hollow globe thus 
formed, its numerous flowers are enclosed, 
which is partly the case while the plant is in 
its natural state. 











struck off, intended as the ornaments of the: 


A recent discovery seems to afford a strong 
evidence that the soil of America was once: 


not be decyphered. This stone covered an ex- 
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compact makes it an imperious duty to perform, there 
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Reapina.—Independent of the daily necessary avo- 
cations which our circumstances in relation to thesocial 


is no employment more. rational, more congenial to the 
‘taste, or more subservient to the moral worth of human 
intelligence than a practice of wholesome reading. By 
it, we may sit in our closet and converse with the patri- 
archs who were co-existent with the first centuries of 
creation. Wecan partake and imbibe the sentiments 
of the ancient fathers of Science, Philosophy and Re- 
ligion, and inthe mirror of imagination see reflected in 
‘pantomime, all which makes History imteresting and 
useful. While the idle, spiritless ignoramus wanders. 
on amid the glowing beauties of the mental creation—a 
mere machine—propelled only by the natural propensi- 
ties of his animal nature—trampling the loveliest of 
flowers beneath his feet, nor appreciaies the sweet per- 
fumes exhaled by the mutilated plant ; the enlightened 
reader, taught bythe wisdom of that Creator, whom he 
knows through the medium of his intellectual cultiva- 
.tion, sees in every thing about him, something to admire 
something to charm,and something to adore ; and gath- 
ers from every hedge along the pathway of his exist- 
-ence innumerable flowers, whose beauties garnish his 
mundane dwelling, and whose perfume will ascend as 
gratoful incense from the margin of his grave. The ca- 
pacities of the former are circumscribed within the nar- 
cow limits of his own existence, and he looks bac'x in 
the volume of time no farther than the few chapters 
which have been marked since his infancy, and in the 
future, his vision terminates at tle point where mortali- 
ty shall stepinto the tomb. But the latter, franght with 
the knowledge which books and meditation impart, sees 
his own life but as a faint speck within the area of his 
vision, and he travels back to the matin of Creation, 
when the “morning stars sang together, and the sons of 
‘God shouted for joy.” He sits upon the apex of a 
great eminence, whence he beholds a panoramic view of 
the world, from the transactions in the Garden to the 
present moment. {nthe political horizon he observes 
the patriarchal power and petty sovreignties disappear- 
ing at the approach of extended mounarchy,and the whole 
earth governed by four mighty Rulers, Again he sees 
these monarchies weakened by luxury, and grown un- 
wieldy by conquest, falling by their own weight, ou! of 
‘the rains of which smaller monarchies appear. Fol- 
lowing in their train, comes on a mighty power—the 
power of Republics, and thus governed, Greece and 
Rome demand the homage of all nations. The latter 
swallows up the former, who, in its turn, becomes un- 
wieldy and weak, and her Forum and her Throne are 
Alled with barbarian warriors. ‘Thus he sees power af- 
ter power alternatély destroying and destroyed, and 
watches with intense interest and pleasure the progress 
of events, which, operating upon each other, have pro- 
duced the present political and religious condition of the 
world. 

But while we urge all to the practice of reading, we 
would warn all against the pursuit of an improper 
course, which instead of proving salutary, might be 
greatly prejudicial to improvement. It is not so much 
the quantity as the qualzty of the matter perused which 
snakes a successful student, and the manner of arrange- 
ment is of the first importance. Atthe present day, 
when the prolific press is overflowing with every pro- 
.duction, from the lascivious modeéls of a Rochester, to 


More, itis very important for the reader to use the ut- 
most care in his selections ; for unprofitable reading is 
time criminal/y thrown away. Lenguet du Fresnoy, 
who probably was as great a rcader as ever took a book 
in hand, has laid down a system of reading which com- 
prehends all that is useful, and holds forth an object of 
.encouragement to the discouraged student, who looks 
opon a library containing thirty thousand volumes and 
knows not where to commence his apparent herculean 
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| History. He thus calculates this alarming extent of 


Fresnoy’s calcu!ation proceeds on the following plan, 
—thatsix hours a day for the term of ten years are suf- 
ficient to pass over, with utility, the immense field of 


Historical ground. 
For a knowledge of Sacred History, 
Ancient Egypt, Babylon, and Assyria 


3 months. 


modern Assyria or Persia, 1 do. 
‘Greek History, 6 do. 
Roman History by the moderns, 7° do. 
do. do. by the original writers, 6 do. 


Ecclesiastical History, general and partic- “ 

ular, 30 do. 
Modern History, 24 do. 
To this may be acded for recurrence and’ 

re-perusals, 48 do. 
Making a totalof ten and a half years. Thus in 
in ten years and a half a student may acquire a univer- 
sal knowledge of History, and spend half his time in 
leisure! System is the great secret of successful stu- 
dy, which, if neglected, will make all attempis at ac- 
quiring extensive knowledge prove abortive. 





Fasnions.— We perceive that several new fashions 
have lately originated from that centre of the fashionable 
world Paris. Among these, the ladies, to appear a-la- 
mode, mustexhibit tight sleeves instead of those huge 
bales of dry goods with which their arms have hereto- 
fore been loaded, This announcement has produced u- 
niversal joy among fathers and husbands, who at once 
set down in their memorandums, on the side of profit, 
the price of six yards of silk, calico, or muslin at the 
purchase of every new dress. But alas! how soon 


All hopes that -hang upon the fragile thread 
Of mortal destiny 





are blasted. The simple article of visiting cards,which 
heretofore scarcely made an item in the estimate of ex- 
penses, is now rendered so costly that family paymas- 
ters would be heartily glad to exchange the latter fash- 
ion for the superfluous sleeves. The edges of the cards 
are perforated so as to represent foilage, while the cen- 
tre is embellished with splendid water-color paintings 
by the best artists ; some of which are miniature traus- 
cripts of the historical productions of the old masters. 
The name of the.visiter is written upon the back. The 
price varies from one to a hundred francs! 





Tue RAtInsow.—This the title of a neatly executed 
semi-monthly periodical lately commenced at Woon- 
socket Falls, R. I. It claims to have received a full 
share of that support which it merits, and as a_ proof, 
now offers $75, for the best Original Tale, founded on 
some portion of the History of our country, and $30 
for the best poem, not containing over 150 lines. We 
wish the publisher every success his enterprising efforts 
can claim. Terms $1 in advance. 





A Hoax. —A young man, of good address, by the 
name of Jackson,has been received into the fashionable 
circles in London, with al! the respect due to the son of 
the President of the United States, which character he 
assumed. Will English travellers longer ridicule the 
credulity of the Americans when John Bull has swal- 
lowed such an wntallowed morsel ? 





To CorrEsPonpENTs.—'To the Evening Star,’ by 
‘Mary,’ isa production worthy of fame. Such com: 


Summary of passing Events. . 


Mr.Fay, one of theeditars.of she New-York Mirror, 

we understand is shortly to leave for Europe. We may 

soon expect a successor to “Norman Leslie” from hie 

racy pen. 

Pompeii.—A rich discovery was mas made at Pom- 

peii in January last, of a housesituated in the street of 
Mercury. The exterior is not remarkable though it 
has some paintings of Narcissus and Endymon ; but 
the house contained four vases of silver,anda vast quan- 

tity of medals, among which were twenty-one pieces 
of gold, of the first Roman Emperor. Two vases of 
silver, of five inches in diameter, ornamented with re- 
lievos of Cupids and Centaurs; and emblems of 
Bacchus and Ceres have also been found. 


Reward of Literature.—Mons. Janin, one of the 
most talented literary critics of Paris, has been decora- 
ted by King Louis Phillippe, with the insignia of the 
Legion of Honor. 


A great City in prospect.—A glance upon the map 
of the United States will at once satisfy any intelligent 
man, that a great city must, at an early day, rise at 
some point on those immense inland seas which consti- 
tute the northern boundary of our territory. At pres- 
ent it seems generally admitted that this point will ei- 
ther be directly at or or near the south-western end of 
Lake Erie. This spot lies in the vast crescent formed 
by the lakes, constituting a sort of strait, by which the 
navigation and commerce of Lake Superior, Lake 
Michigan, Lake Huron Lake Erie, and Green Bay 


| must pass. And when it is considered that those lakes 


embrace a coast of more than 4,000 miles, bordered on 
all sides by fertile lands, soon to be peopled by millions 
of thrifty and industrious inhabitants, who can now" 
undertake to estimate the extent of their trade or the 


magnitude of the city at which this trade will concen 
trate? (Balt. American. 


A gentleman just returned to this country from 9 
tour in Europe, was asked how he liked the Ruins of 
Pompcii? ‘Not very well,” was his reply, “they are 
too much out of repair.” 

A writer of love tales, in describing one of his he- 
roes, says, “innocence dwells in the rich curls of her 
dark hair.’ The Exeter News Letter thinks that it is 
not a very secure residence, as it would stand a pretty 
smart chance of being combed out. 

Just as if innocence is like Jerusalem crickets !— 
What a ‘personification of ideas ! 


In consequence of the great seareity of engravers, 
a number of pictures have been sent to England to be 
engraved. 

The engravers on wood also, have their hands fu 
and more business than they can attend to. , 





MARRIED, 

On the 20th March last, bythe Rev. Mr. Hunt le 
Mr. Jerome Arnoup, of Kent, Conn, to Miss 
Lorre Owen, of New Milford. : 

At Hopewell, Dutchess eo., on the 26th ult., the 
Rey. J. W. Dille, assistant of St. John's Church 
lyn, the Rev. Daniet V..W. Jounson, minister of Trini- 
ty Church, Brooklyn, to Catharine G. second daughter 
of the late Jacob.G. Van Wyck. 

On the 28 inst. at the Friends’ Meeting House at Mar- 
tinacock, L. L, Samuen A. Barrett, of Milton, Ul 


ceased, of the former place. 





munications will always be received with pleasure.— 
‘The Bower of Prayer,’ isa gem of no ordinary merit. 


has furnished us with more of his poetical efforts.— 
‘The Meeting,’ by ‘B.’ we insert with pleasure. We 
should be glad to hear from him often. We cannot sub- 
scrite to the entire sentiment of ‘Betweenity,’ although 
we must confess there is much truth in his positions.— 
Zenos’ shall appear in our next. Prior arrangements 
crowded it out of this number. We fully appreciate 
the friendship of our correspondent ‘E.’? who exhibits 
such a kind feeling for our periodical. The ‘Snow- 
Storm’ is too late to be apposite. However, we are not 
sure that we shall reach June without a few flukes by 





Jabor. 


way of a charge. Declined. 


We hope the author will not lay aside his pen until he | 


In LaGrange, on the evening of the 21st inst. oy Eee 
iel Vanvoorms, esq. Mr. Joun Osternort, of Milan, 
to Miss Gerry Hovenrattine, of the former place. 


DIER, 
At Beekmanville on the 18th of April inst. Sanas 





Detone, daughter of Read Crandall, and wife of Eg- 


_ bert Delong, aged 29 years and 3 months. 


a 


On the 2!st. inst., after a tedious and painfal 
Hunrixe, son of Doct. Sherrill, of this: Villages, 
nearly 3 years. ~ a” 

In La Grange, on the evening of inst. Jonx 
Y, son of John, and Catharine 2 years, 1 
wonth and 5 days. ’ 


On the morning of the 19th inst., after a short 
Hupsarp Fow ter, a reapestanne tahabiumenor Uehay 
< ; 
‘a 7 


Vale, aged about 50 years, Ee 


On the 6th inst. Jacos Row: 8,4 ee 
iter. His death was very sndden. tied the : 


| Meeting, but feeling unwell, went home and 


Next day. 


ster county, to Mary, daughter of Daniel Underhillde- ~ 


















































THE BOQUET. | 








For the Poughkeepsie Casket. 
TO THE EVENING STAR. 


*Mid curtaining clouds of crimson dye, 
The glorious sun hath sunk to rest, 

Bat still, with blushes mantling high 
His parting smiles suffuse the west. 


And now, lone lamp of early eve! 
We greet thy pensive, mellow ray, 
And for thy beanty gladly leave 
The gorgeous tints of dying day, 
And mourn not thou the roseate veil 
Which hid thy sparkling form from sight, 
O leave those lovely hues to fail 
And smile to cheer the weeping night 1 


What art thou, bright and beauteous thing ? 
_A gein upon the brow of Heaven 7 
Or dost thou, in wild rapture, sing 
To 1m by whom thy lizht is given. 


Art thou the eye of Spirit pure 

Gazing upon the world’s mad strife ? 
Art thou a lamp bung out allure 

Our steps to paths of endless life 


Art thoua chink through which we gain 
A glimpse of that btight world above, 

Where sorrow, sin, nor parting pain 
Are known—but all is blissful love a 


Whate’er thou art, I loye thy ray, 
And gazing on thy beauty bright, 
i long on angels’ wings away 
To soar and dwell within thy light. 


. 


“W/Whate'er thou art, I'll love thee still 


And ever as thy beauties si.ine, 
Nenarny beams with joy my soul shall fill, 


For He whio made thee is Divine. 


Poughkeepsie, May 5, 1836. 
EEE Pe 


For the Poughkeepsie Casket. 
THE BOWER OF PRAYER. 


O sweet lovely bower, how oft in thy shade, 
Where no one can hinder, nor aught make afraid, 
My soul used to bow in devotion sincere, 

And meet a kind Saviour in whispers of prayer. 


Thesoft shades of evening encircled me round, 
While I waited for Jesuis in stillness profound : 
What musicso sweet as the soft breathing air, 
‘While I bowed to my Saviour in ardor of prayer, 


How oft at the dawn, when all nature in bloom, 
Fill’d the cool breath of morn with the sweetest perfume, 
Have those joys which areswecter than nature can wear, 


Mary. 


Filled my soul with delight in sweet answer to prayer. 


And oft have I strayed from the gun’s piercing heat, 
Where coolness invites to thy lovely retreat ; 

But far more refreshing than breezes of air, 

Were the sweet consolations of answer to prayer. 


But now lovely bower I bid thee adieu, 
To travel to climes that are distant and new ; 
No more shall I breathe thy perfumes in the air, 


Nor be fanned by thy branches wliile kuceling in prayer. 


But though I be severed from thy blissful seat, 
In spirit I’ll often my visits repeat ; 
And Jesus whose presence resides every where, 
Will answer in secret my whispers of prayer. H. 
EET EE LE ITL LS 
For the Poughkeepsie Casket. 


THE MEETING. 


Sey fair stranger, why thus pondering 
Dost thou bid those tear-drops flow ? 

Why anid those woodlands wandering 
Dost thou converse hold with woe? 

While alt nature blooming round thee 
Animates each sense of joy ; 

Why in thoughts has memory bound thee, 

Nartured pleasures to destroy ? 








See an isolated ‘ane. 
Living but to live alone} 

In the future but forseeing 
Past afflictions deeper grown. 

In the bloom of life Ilanguish , 
Death bas marked me as his prey 3 

But my poignant, mental anguish 
He alone can now allay. 

Fate has dealt with me unkindly,, 
Life no pleasing prospect shows, 

Its fair sun 1 worshipped blindly 
Sank in clouds when scarce it rose. 


Say not thus my lovely stranger ; 
Say not heaven his hand has stay’d— 
Life, although replete with danger, 
Turns to none its blackest eliade. 
Stille ray from pleasure stealing 
’Luminates the deepest gloom ; 
Hope, still future joys revealing, 
Showsa mid-day in the tomb, 


Hope has proved a bauble only ; 
I enjoy not pleasure’s ray ; 

But the tomb, obscure, and lonely, 
Tells me of a brighter day. 

Of a day when Poland’s sorrow 
Shall in memory live alone ; 

When her power no rude to-morrow 
Shall present by fate o’erthrown. 


Poland! from that suffering nation 
Dost thou a decension claim ? 
See in me commiseratiou, 
One who hallows Poland’s name. 
What though Russians still destroying 
Blot her from the page of time ; 
Yet one heart the past enjoying, 
O.tshall thiak of Poland’s clime, 
Could not female weakness harbor 
Unmolested in ber plains ? 
Stranger in yon woodland arbor 
Coie, relieve thy mental pains, 
Oft I’ve strayed when mists of evening 
Hiding nature from my view, 
Aided memory in deceiving— 
Painted former scenes anew. 
Oft I’ve fancied this the hour 
Where with ONE I used to stray, 
Ere my country’s falling power 
Tore me from her arms away. 
Oft I’ve thought again returning, 
She who now shall weep no more, 
Ah, my heart, such weakness spurning 
Cease thus vainly to deplore! 


Hast thou seen thy days of sorrow— 
Stranger am not I alone? 
Grief may from condolence borrow 
Couwfort else that were not known. 
Where Vistula’s waters rolling 
Taught the soil to yield its stove, 
I, too, found delight in strolling 
With a being now no more. 
Near thatriver’s side our nansion 
Cheered the traveller with its view ; 
Free neath heaven’s broed expansion, 
I no trace of sorrow knew. 
But the brightest vernal morning 
May produce the darkest day ; 
Thus another suo returning 
Saw me clad in griefg’ array. 
From these pains, O stranger, spare me, 
Ask me not to tell my woe ; 
Tis enough that HE once near me, 
Fell before his country’s foe. 


Fill’d with woes, indeed o’erflowing, 
Dost thy cup of life appear ; 

Time shall soon, relief bestowing, 
Cheer thy heart and dry thy tear. 


Time may boast a power unfailing, 
W hat exists riot to allay, 

But true grief, how unavailing ; 
Sueh has never known decay. 





3 


a 


Had one sithioughit a of me been cherished 
In his war-distracted mind, 
As by ruthless hands he. perished 
Had he thought on ons behind— 
Notall recollection’s power . ‘i 
With this grief could taint my breast : 
Calm Id lie beneath this bower, 
Calm Vd sink to endless rest. 
Stranger why with looks of wonder 
Hearest thou while ¥ complain $ 


Lovely maid, though Jong asunder, 
See thy long lost knight again ! 

Cruel man, ah! how deceiving ; ; 
No! on Poland’s earth he lies! 

Who, long cherished grief relieving 
Can alone bid hape arise. 

Cause me not to feel returning 
Anguish of the past again. 


Love by inaiden cease thy mourning, 


Heaven. commiserates thy pain. 
Heaven has spared thy warrior for thee. 


Ah 'tis his, that form well known. 


Long indeed have I deplored thee, 
For the past may this atone. 


4 


Tell me not of sorrows vanished, 
Since I see again thy form ; 
Let them be from memory banished Pa 
Since Joy’s calm succeeds grief's storm. 
Wilmingfon, (Del.) April, 1836. 
Co 
DAWN —.y n.P. wittis. 


Throw up the window. ’Tis a motn for life 
In its most subtleluxury. Theair | 
Is like the breathing from the rarer world ; 


' And the south wind seems liquid, it o’er steals 


My bosom and my brow so bathingly ! 


~ It has come over gardens, and the flowers, , 


That kiss’d it are betray’d ; for as it parts 
With its invisible finger my loose hair, 

I Know it has been trifling with the rose, 

And stooping to the violet. There is joy 

For all God’s creatures in it.. The wet leaves — 
Are stirring at 1ts touch, and birds are singing, 
As if to breathe were music ; and the grass 


Sends up its inodest color with the dew, 


Like the small tribute of humility— 
Lovely indeed is morning! Ihave drunk: 


' Tis fragrance and its freshness, and have felt. 


Its delicate touch, and ’tis a kindlier thing 


' Than music, or feast, or medicine. 


ee eee 
TO MY COUSIN. 


There are tears for every passion, 
In its weakness or its power, 


Bat none so dear as those that mark 


Affection’s parting hour ; 
And such, sweet one, to-morrow 
Shall weeping Friendship'shed, 


When the lingering clatp is loosened, 
And the faltering farewell said, 


Yet peaceful be thy sleep to night, 
And bright its passing dreams, . 
As the blended radiance of the skier, 
That round my casement beams ; 
For thy father’s heart is near thee, 
And thy mother’s sleeplesseye, _ 
And many a prayer for thee ascends 
On many a midnight sigh. pair ay. 


, 
4 
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